Where he fails, or where the Bonapartist fire is most telling, is ir the account of the Egyptian expedition. It may seem odd that h( should have forgotten, even in some thirty years, details such as the way in which the sick were removed; but such matters were no in his province; and it would be easy to match similar omissions in other works, such as the accounts of the Crimea, and still more o: the Peninsula. It is with his personal relations with Napoleon tha we are most concerned, and it is in them that his account receive* most corroboration.
It may be interesting to see what has been said of the Memoirs bj other writers. We have quoted Metternich, and Lucien Bonaparte let us hear Meneval, his successor, who remained faithful to hi; master to the end: " Absolute confidence cannot be given to state ments contained in Memoirs published under the name of a mar who has not composed them. It is known that the editor of thes< Memoirs offered to M. de Bourrienne, who had then taken refuge ii Holstein from his creditors, a sum said to be thirty thousand franci to obtain his signature to them, with some notes and addenda. M de Bourrienne was already attacked by the disease from which In died a few years later in a maison de sant& at Caen. Many literary men co-operated in the preparation of his Memoirs. In 1825 I me M. de Bourrienne in Paris. He told me it had been suggested t< him to write against the Emperor. 'Notwithstanding the harm In has done me,1 said he, * I would never do so. Sooner may my ham be withered.1 If M. de Bourrienne had prepared his Memoirs him self, he would not have stated that while he was the Emperor"1 minister at Hamburg he worked with the agents of the Comte d< Lille (Louis XVIII.) at the preparation of proclamations in favo of that Prince, and that in 1814 he accepted the thanks of the King Louis XVIII., for doing so; he would not have said that Napoleoi had confided to him in 1805, that he had never conceived the ide; of an expedition into England, and that the plan of a landing, th preparations for which he gave such publicity to, was only a snar< to amuse fools. The Emperor well knew that never was there ; plan more seriously conceived or more positively settled. M. d Bourrienne would not have spoken of his private interviews wit] Napoleon, nor of the alleged confidences intrusted to him, whil really Napoleon had no longer received him after the 20th Octo ber, 1802. When the Emperor, in 1805, forgetting his faults named him Minister Plenipotentiary at Hamburg, he granted hin the customary audience, but to this favor he did not add the retun of his former friendship. Both before and afterwards he constant!;ttidartt that Napoleon ever had in his lift*.
